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France herself is bound by every principle of honour and every
enlightened consideration of her real interests to assist us in doing,
instead of preventing from being done."
As to the future of Turkey, Palmerston was far from pessimistic*
** All that we hear about the decay of the Turkish Empire and its
being a dead body or a sapless trunk and so forth is pure and un-
adulterated nonsense." Given ten years of peace under European
protection, coupled with internal reform, there seemed to him no
reason why *' it should not become again a respectable Power '*.
For the moment two things were essential: Mehernet must be
compelled " to withdraw into his original shell of Egypt," and the
protection afforded to Turkey must be European, not exclusively
Russian. These were the keynotes of Palmerston's policy in the
near East. Several of his important colleagues, including Lord
Melbourne and Lord John Russell, were against him ; they had more
mistrust of Turkey and less of Mehemet; but a threat of resignation
from the Foreign Minister brought them into line with him, and on
July 15th, 1840, he had the satisfaction of concluding the Treaty of
London.
Treaty of Under this treaty the Sultan agreed to confer upon Mehemet the
London, hereditary Pashahk of Egypt, and, for his life, the administration of
184^ Southern Syria, including the fortress of St. John of Acre, with the
title of Pasha of Acre. Failing Mehemet's acceptance within ten
days, the latter part of the offer was withdrawn ; failing acceptance
within twenty days, the whole offer. The rest of the contracting
Powers, Great Britain, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, agreed to force
their terms upon Mehemet; to prevent sea-communication between
Egypt and Syria; to defend Constantinople, and to guarantee the
integrity of the Ottoman Empire.1 Two questions remained : would
Mehemet accept the terms ; if not, could he count upon the active
assistance of France ?
England The Quadruple Treaty aroused the liveliest indignation in France,
and The Citizen King and his people had been bowed out of the European
Iance concert by Lord Palmerston. The will of Europe was to be imposed
explicitly upon Mehemet; implicitly upon Louis Philippe. Thiers,
now at the head of the French Government, was all for defying the
will of Europe. Warlike preparations were pushed on apace; the
army and fleet were strengthened, the fortification of Paris was
begun, and for a moment it seemed probable that a great European
conflagration would ensue. Palmerston was quite unmoved. He
knew his man. He did not believe that Louis Philippe was " the
man to run amuck, especially without any adequate motive ",a
Bulwer, therefore, was instructed to tell Thiers, " in the most friendly
1 For the important influence exercised upor Anglo-French relations by the
mission of Baron B run now, cf. CM II x 564
4 To Bulwer, July Slat, 1840,